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the ears of the broad-shouldered and ruddy-cheeked young man, and he smiles over them in the preface to the " Twice-Told Tales," and was tempted, as he intimates, to " fill up so amiable an outline, and to act in consonance with the character assigned to him; nor, even now, could he forfeit it without a few tears of tender sensibility.3' Later, he was suspected of being identical with the ineffective, inquisitive, and cynical poet, Miles Coverdale, in " The Elithedale Eomance;" and, for aught I know, of being Arthur Dimmesdale, or Eoger Chillingworth, or Clifford, or the Spectre of the Catacombs itself. But this is not the way to get at the individuality of a truly imaginative writer; and, latterly, the concoctions of the deductive philosophers have begun to have less weight.
Meanwhile, however, another school of Hawthorne analysts has sprung up, with great hopes of success. These are persons, some of whom were acquaintances of Hawthorne during his bachelor days and for a time afterwards, and who maintain that he not only possessed broad and even low human sympathies and tendencies, but that he was by no means proof against temptation, and that it was only by the kind precaution and charitable silence of his friends that his dissolute excesses have remained so long concealed. Singularly enough, it is as a tippler that the author of " The Scarlet Letter" most frequently makes his appearance in the narratives of these expositors ; he was the victim of an insatiable appetite for gin, brandy, and rum, and if a bottle of wine